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agencies or powers then existing in Greece, was assumed by
a mysterious, and, in some sense, a fictitious, society of cor-
responding members, styling itself the Hetceria ('Eratpia).1

A more astonishing case of mighty effects prepared and
carried on to their accomplishment by small means, magnify-
ing their own extent through great zeal and infinite conceal-
ment, and artifices the most subtle, is not to be found in
history. The J^ehm-Gericht, or Secret Tribunal, of the Middle
Ages is not to be compared with it for the depth and expan-
sion of its combinations,, or for the impenetrability of its
mask. JSTor is there in the whole annals of man a manasuvre
so admirable as that by which this society, silently effecting
its own transfiguration, and recasting as in a crucible its own
form, organs, and most essential functions, contrived, by
mere force of seasonable silence, or by the very pomp of
mystery, to carry over from the first or innoxious model of
the Hetaeria, to its new organization, all those weighty names
of kings or princes who would not have given their sanction
to any association having political objects, however artfully
veiled. The early history of the Hetaeria is shrouded in the
same mystery as the whole course of its political movements.
Some suppose that Alexander Maurocordato, ex-Hospodar of
"Wallachia, during his long exile in Russia, founded it for
the promotion of education, about the beginning of the pre-
sent century. Others ascribe it originally to Riga. At all
events, its purposes were purely'intellectual in its earliest

1 Epims and Acarnania, &c., to the north-west, Roumelia, Thebes,
Attica, to the east, the Morea or Peloponnesus to the south-west,
and the Islands so widely dispersed in the ^Egean, had from position
a separate interest over and above their common interest as members
of a Christian confederacy. And, in the absence of some great repre-
sentative society, there was no voice commanding enough to merge
the local interest in the universal one of Greece. The original (or
Philomuse society), which adopted literature for its ostensible object,
as a mask to its political designs, expired at Munich in 1807; but
not before it had founded a successor more directly political. Hence
arose a confusion, under which many of the crowned heads in Europe
were judged uncharitably as dissemblers or as traitors to their engage-
ments. They had subscribed to the first society; but they reason-
ably held that this did not pledge them to another, which, though
inheriting the secret purposes of the first, no longer masked or dis-
avowed them.